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REMARKS UPON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ONE 
LORD, THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 
BY JOB SCOTT. 
(Continued from page 387.) 


what they are doing, as duty to God, is pleasing 
in his sight or not. What certainty is there in 
visions, voices, or even miracles, without the 
sanction and evidence of divine light upon the 
soul, seeing, whatever makes any thing manifest 
is and must be light? 

Did the Jews know Christ? Did they not 
pronounce hima blasphemer and mad? Did 


they not say he had a devil, and cast out devils 
See of how little avail is the 
marvellous display of divine power, even in the 


by Beelzebub? 


not have fled back affrighted, rather than dared 
to follow. after them: for after all the former 
signs and plagues, and this last wonderful inter- 
position of Omnipotence on behalf off that afflicted 
people, how could the Egyptians, viewing things 
in this light, have expected any thing less upon 
their daring insolence, and almost unparalleled 
presumption in pursuing after those on whose 
side Eternal Power was thus evidently and 
eminently engaged, than that the sea would close 
upon them as it did, by the all-righteous will and 
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ing to disappoint in his purposes ? 

It seems clear to me, that rebellion against 
the light had so blinded and hardened them, that 
they were far from aclear discovery of the power 
and ability of that hand and arm, that wrought 
such marvellous things upon and among them : 
and many may now condemn them, who are 
daily stifling, in like manner, that in themselves, 
which alone is able to give them a better under- 
standing than the blind Egyptians had. In- 
deed, it will forever be impossible to have a clear 
discovery or manifestation of divine things, what 
is, or is not of God, but by the light that mani- 
fests them. 

Come, reader, let us bring the matter close 
home to ourselves. Let us suppose the Almighty 
speaking to our outward ears, and with an audi- 
ble voice declaring, “I am God;” and at the 
same time denouncing eternal death upon us, if 
we do or omit certain things. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that he forbids us to meddle with 
the fruit of a certain tree, on pain of death ; and 
positively assures us that this is the absolute Jaw, 
and prohibition of the Holy One. Now, unless 
his holy spirit influence our hearts, unless his 
light make it manifest, that it is his voice, his 
law, his prohibition, how is it possible to know 
it? Are there no cheats, no counterfeits, in the 
world? We read of satan’s transformations, his 
appearing as an angel of light. We read that 
the serpent deceived Eve, although the voice of 
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direction of Him, whom they were thus endeavor- | whereby the primitive Christians knew all things, 













necessary to their salvation, is the only thing 
that can give a clear discerning in the things of 
God to any soul. 

If ‘whatever makes manifest is light,” then 
be that which maketh manifest called unction, 
truth, life, love, or whatever else, it is still the 
one, same, saving, divine light, or else it could 
not give the knowledge of all things. We do 
not suppose “all things” here means every 
natural truth, or mathematical demonstration, 
but all things needful to the salvation of the soul, 
a clear discovery of God’s will, of good and evil : 
and that this 7s obtained in “the Liaut,’” the 
holy anointing, blessed experience does most in- 
fallibly confirm. Though expressed by various 
appellations, it is still the same thing, in sub- 
stance, but not always in degree, nor in the exact 
manner of its operations and influence; these 
being much according to the different states of 
individuals. For “ the light of Israel shall be 
for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame.” Isaiah 
x. 17. ‘Our God is a consuming fire,’ Heb. 
xii. 29, and yet he is as truly “ the fountain of 
living waters.” Jer. ii. 13. Though a fire to one 
state, and in one sense, and a fountain of living 
and refreshing waters to and in another, he is 
but one and the same, and * changeth not.” 

1t is not outward signs and wonders only, that 
we cannot know whence they are, without “ di- 
vine light,” but the same difficulty in judging 
attends every inward impression. If one has au 






God had expressly forbidden her to eat or touch | impulse to do this, and another that, no mere 


the fruit of the tree. 


Now suppose we should hear two outward and | 


distinct voices: one saying, ‘“‘ Kat not,’ and 


pronouncing death upon us if we disobey: the | 


human understanding in thyself or others, can 
determine, without “the light that makes all 
things manifest, whether one, or the other, or 
both, be right or wrong. Hence the necessity to 


other saying, “‘ Eat, and be as gods knowing | “trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean 


good and evil ;” adding, “ ye shall not die :” how 
are we to distinguish which of these is the voice 
of God, and which the voice of satan? I think 
I am sure, that whether these voices proceeded 
through an outwardly visible, living creature, or 
out of the whirlwind, the earthquake, the furnace, 
or out of the still, quiet earth or air, neither of 
us could tell, by the mere sound of the voice, 
nor by any of these appearances, which came 
from heaven, or which from hell. 

“ But ye have an unction from the Holy One, 
(saith John) and ye know all things.” ‘The 
anointing which ye have received of him abideth 
in you, and ye need not that any man teach you, 
but as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie,” 1 John ii. 
27. Now though such as yet know not God 
have not so received this anointing, as thereby 
to know all things ; yet the fulness of the anoint- 
ing being no other than a blessed increase, a 
powerful indwelling influence and possession of 
— same holy light, that shines, at least dimly, 
at times and seasons, in every dark heart, it is 
evident that some degree of the same anointing, 


not unto thine own understanding.”’ Prov. iii. 5. 
Should a vocal voice or inward impulse enjoin 
any one to slay his son, I am certain that unless 
the light should make it manifest to be an in- 
junction from God, the wisdom, reason, learning, 
and religion of man would all with one voice cry 
out “itis a dreadful delusion.” Indeed, the 
immorality of the thing is one of the main evi- 
dences that the natural understanding would set 
up as astandard, whereby to determine the 
action to be evil; and it is good to have a reve- 
rent regard to this standard so as carefully to 
shun all immoralities; but in Abraham’s case, 
when God did command him, for the trial of his 
faith and obedience, to offer up his own son, had 
he leaned to a natural or unenlightened under- 
standing, must he not surely have disobeyed the 
word of God? Or had he consulted with the 
wise and prudent, the devout and zealous, would 
they not have told him he was mad? Was not 
Christ condemned by the strictest among the 
people as a profaner of the sabbath, and his 
followers accused as turners of the world upside 
down? and yet the wisdom of the world is still 
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believing itself competent to the knowledge of 
divine things, able to judge and decide upon the 
most difficult and important points, doctrines, and 
duties ; and to determine what is of God, and 
what is contrary to him ! 

Is natural wisdom another thing now than 
formerly? Are not its deductions and conclu- 
sions as contradictory as ever? Do not some 
sensible men altogether reject Christianity, even 
in theory? And is nota reason why they do 
so, readily to be found in the many irrational 
and unscriptural mysteries, as they are called, 
which this world’s wisdom has endeavored to add 
to, or engraft upon it? What sober, cool, 
thinking man can believe, that there are three 
distinct and separate persons in one God, that 
each of these persons is God, and yet that there 
are not three Gods, but only one? Who can 
have any idea of personality, without at the same 
time, and in the same thought, taking in the 
idea of distinct, separate existences? Is there 
generally understood any other meaning to the 
word person? If not, and three persons can 
yet be but one, may we not affirm, that Peter, 
James, and John, are one? One family they 
may be; but suppose that together as one family, 
they had all power, wisdom, &c., yet who would 
affirm Peter has all, James has all, and John 
has all; that Peter is the whole family, James 
is the whole, and John is the whole; and yet 
there is but one whole, but one that has all 
power, &c. Or who does not see, that if this 
whole family really consists of three distinct 
persons, and each of these three is the whole, 
then Peter is not only Peter, but he is Peter, 
James, and John ; Jamesalso must, at this rate, 
be both Peter, James and John, and so must 
Johu? Shall we not be obliged to grant that 
this makes three Peters, three Jameses, and three 
Johns ? 

And can any man living extricate the common 
doctrine of the trinity, at this day maintained by 
thousands, from all, or any of these difficulties, 
absurdities, and impossibilities? If the Father 
is a person, the son a person, and the holy ghost 
a person, then here are three distinct and separate 
persons. Then, if the Father, as a distinct and 
separate person, be God, the son God, and the 
holy ghost God, each as distinct, separate persons, 
surely here are three Gods. 

And further, if God always consists of three 
separate persons, then it follows, that seeing each 
of these three persons is very God, there must 
in every one of the three exist the Father, son, 
and holy ghost. ‘This will make nine separate 
persons, and so on ; for again three times nine is 
twenty-seven, and I find no where to stop, ad 
infinitum. 

Some zealous trinitarian may think me as 
wicked as the Jews thought Christ, my Lord and 
Saviour, and be ready to pronounce me, as they 
did him, a blasphemer, for thus exposing the 
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sandy foundation on which that Babel of con- 
fusion, the common doctrine of the trinity is 
built. And did I not believe that God is deter- 
mined to confound the wisdom of the wise, I 
should greatly marvel that wise and sober men 
of every religious name in Christendom, have not 
long ago united in exploding such a monster of 
absurdity. 

I verily believe, any truly conscientious Chris- 
tian, whose views are clear and thoroughly 
rational, would yield up his life in the flames, 
before he would subscribe to such a creed; a 
ereed which every attempt to explain and estab- 
lish, must of necessity be as absolute a confusion 
of language, as was that on the plains of Shinar, 
unless it can be made to appear that a person is 
not a distinct and separate existence ; that is, that 
a person is not a person, or not what general con- 
sent and custom have taught us to understand by 
a person. 

Well may we cry out, ‘“‘ Where are the wise.” 
&e. “ Hath not God made foolish the wisdom 
of this world?” If men had been content with 
scripture language, the simple diction of the holy 
ghost, all this confusion would have been avoided, 
and the enemies of Christianity would not have 
had such cause to laugh it to scorn. 

I firmly believe, that “there are three that 
bear record in heaven ;” 1 John v. 7, not three 
persons, any more than three Gods; but one 
eternal Gop over all,; as to his nature, being, ex- 
istence, and substance, absolutely and entirely 
ONE. “ Hear, O Israel! the Lord our God is 
one Lord.” Deut. vi. 4. But the subtle dis- 
puter of this world queries, if there are three 
that bear record in heaven, what are they, if they 
are not three persons? But, serious reader, [ 
wish thee not to puzzle thyself about mysteries, 
but rather advise thee, for thy soul’s good, to 
wait upon God, in the measure or manifestation 
of his divine light that shines in thy heart, for 
the opening of the seals of the sealed book. This 
light is the key of David, it was the key that 
unlocked and opened unto him deep things, and 
otherwise inexplicable mysteries, and even gave 
him more understanding than his teachers. It 
is as able to open unto thee all things necessary 
for thee to know; but be not thou too hasty; 
have a care thou art not too fond of the tree of 
knowledge, lest thou also be puffed up with vain 
notions, and fancy thou art wise and learned in 
things whereof thou art profoundly ignorant. 
Oh! this has caused thousands to reject the real 
openings of ‘the light!” This made the Jews 
reject Christ. How they disdained the mean- 
ness of his appearance! how they hated his doc- 
trines! ‘Have any of the rulers and the 
Pharisees believed on him? But this people, 
that know not the law, are accursed.”” See how 
full they were of their own sufficiency! They 
thought they knew something whereby they 
could determine about divine things, about doc- 
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trines and messengers, whether they were of God 
or not ; and so in their great boast of knowledge, 
they rejected the messenger of the everlasting 
covenant, whom those they called accursed, and 
ignorant of the law, gladly received, and thereby 
obtained everlasting salvation to their souls. 
‘Great is the mystery of godliness, and it had 
been better for mankind, had they been content 
with what the holy ghost has revealed, and does 
reveal, than to push their inquiries to such un- 
reasonable and unjustfiable lengths as they have 
done, in the prying of that vulture’s eye, which 
hath not seen, and never can see into that which 
is within the veil. 

Some glances of these things, individuals have 
had, in the Lord’s waf and time, who have taken 
up the cross to their otvn will and wisdom, sub- 
mitted all their natural powers and capacities to | 
the rectification of a superior, a divine principle, | 
and have patiently and perseveringly waited on | 
the Lord, for the opening of the seals: but, as | 
Paul said in regard to things seen in the third | 
heaven, so may it be said of certain things, which 
have been opened in our day with unquestionable 
clearness in the pure vision of divine light, to 
wit, that they are words or things in some sense 
“‘ wnepeakable,” and scarcely * lawful for a man | 
to-utter,” because men cannot receive them. | 
For this reason Christ spake in parables, that the 
meaning and mystery should be hid from the 
wise and revealed unto babes; to whom it was 
given to know those things, whereof he so spake ; 
but to others it was not given, as himself 


testified. 
(To be continued.) 


From the Autobiography of Sarah (Lynes) 
Grubb. 


“Once when young in the ministry, being at 
an inn, with the family with whom I lived, I 
heard one of them say, she had placed a hand- 
kerchief in one of the chambers, and on going to 
fetch it, could not find it. Immediately, my 
mind was impressed with a sense that a young 
girl, whom | had seen in the house, had stolen 
the handkerchief. 1 was astonished at my con- 
viction of this fact, for I had, by no means, a 
disposition to suspect any one of evil. It was 
not, however, to be suppressed; for I saw with 
clearness, she bad committed the theft; what 
showed it me, was the light of the Lord, which 
came like lightning into my mind. I ran to 
inquire for the girl, who came, not knowing my 
business with her. I looked at her, and in the 
fear of the Lord, told her she had stolen the 
handkerchief, which she dared not deny, and it 
was produced. Then I spoke to her, the power of 
the Lord accompanying what I said in a wonder- 
ful manner ; the girl turned very pale, almost like 
a corpse. I continued to declare of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, and to warn the young creature 
for, perhaps, twenty minutes. While the Lord’s 


word was passing through me, a servant was 
cleaning the floor of the room where we stood ; 
one, apparently of the very lowest of her class, 
She felt so struck ‘by the authority with which 
the communication was attended, that she raised 
her hands with astonishment. The mother of 
the young girl came to me before we left the inn, 
and asked me bow I could tell that her daughter 
had taken and concealed the handkerchief; to 
which I replied, that I was made acquainted 
with it, from a sense given me by the spirit of 
Truth in my own mind, the anointing which 
could not only give me to be without deubt in 
this thing, but also did influence all that take 
heed to it, so as to lead them out of sin and 
bring them to live godly lives. I told her, she 
had this gift of God in herself; that all the 
children of men had it, or a measure of it, and 
warned her to take heed to it. I understood 
they were all Papists who heard me speak. After 
this was over and we passed away from the place, 
I was so overcome with what had occurred, that 
I could not refrain from many tears.—Letters, 
&e., of S. Grubb, page 6. 


From a Correspondent. 

Piety is comely, wherever found—but when 
its fruits are apparent in early life, they seem 
invested with peculiar beauty. The following 
letter written by our late friend, John Jackson, 
in his 24th year, prior to his coming forth in 
the ministry, and before he had manifested to 
the world a submission to the secret operations 
of Divine Grace, contains so much that is ex- 
cellent, that its perusal may be instructive not 
only to the young but to those of riper years. 
It alludes to some remarks made in a religious 
opportunity in the family of a Friend. 


Darby, 9 mo. 1, 1884. 

Dear FRIEND :—I feel a freedom to commu- 
nicate a few sentiments, suggested by some re- 
marks thou made last evening at M. C.’s, in 
which I understood thee to hold out the idea, 
that a mind highly cultivated and improved by 
a judicious application of its time and talents in 
the acquisition of knowledge, was not suscepti- 
ble of greater enjoyments, than one ignorant of 
the truths of philosophy as illustrated by the 
aid of science. Also, the ambition that prompts 
man to the pursuit of knowledge is of the same 
kind as that which leads him to follow the world, 
solely bent upon the acquisition of its treasures. 
I do not write with a desire to be found in op- 
position to thee, and I hope that a little inter- 
change of sentiment will prove that such is not 
the case; therefore I submit my views in the 
simplicity and integrity of my heart. 

1 believe that we are constituted with minds 
that are designed for endless progression in 
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knowledge, virtue, and felicity; and in order 
that every improvable faculty thereof may be 
continually receiving new accessions of know- 
ledge, infinite wisdom has seen best to spread 
before us a wide field for contemplation ; and 
according to my views of the subject, our hap- 
piness is wisely connected with this improve- 
ment, which is as essential to this end, as the | 
exercise of the body is conducive to its health. | 

By the Divine works we are every where sur- | 
rounded, and when I consider myself admitted to | 
become a spectator thereof, I look upon them with 
the liveliest emotions of gratitude—and when I 
contemplate the Majesty and Wisdom that have | 
been exerted in producing the order and harmo- | 
ny that reign throughout the whole universe, I 
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quainted with the magnitude of worlds placed 
at such inconceivable distances from us, as to 
appear but as twinkling luminaries in the firma- 
ment of heaven. It teaches him to remember 
that the same Eternal mind which conceived 
their vast formation—whose divine hand placed 
them in their proper ranks and gave them mo- 
tion, could by a small exertion of its powers 
reduce them to nothing, and hurry the world 
with all its glittering appendages into tumult 
and confusion, dissolution and chaos. And 
while we descend into the remote ages of an- 
tiquity, and with the light of chronology peruse 
the annals of the past, we may remember that 
time, on whose devastations we ponder, which has 
caused the most splendid cities to moulder in the 


cannot believe myself brought hither to look | dust, and the proud empires of ancient renown 


with thoughtless eyes upon so much magnifi- | 
cenceand grandeur, but am led rather to believe, 
that, properly directing the faculties of the mind 


to sleep with the ashes of their founders, com- 
pels us at the same moment to advance towards 
eternity, and finally lauds us in its fathomless 


° o 3 - } 
in acquiring a knowledge of the Creator’s works, | and unbounded ocean. 


would not only enlarge the sphere of its under- 


standing, but magnify its conceptions of His 
wisdom aud power, and inspire the spirit of 


And dost thou not think, my dear friend, that 
there are many hours in the season of youth, 
| that may be wisely apprepwiated to laying up a 





gratitude, devotion and reverence. 
Science has been one of the most powerful 


fund of useful information which memory shall 
/unlock when oppressed with the weight of in- 
} 





engines, before which superstition, that grand | creasing years? I do not wish, by any means, to 
enemy to human happiness, has vanished like | inculcate the idea that we can by scientific per- 
the darkness of night, before the splendor of the | ception penetrate the recesses of mysterious rev- 
morning sun. In its pursuit the mind is never | clation, or, by entering into the intricate laby- 
at a loss for subjects to fill up the vacuities of | rinth of metaphysical reasoning, comprehend the 


existence. Nature invites it to a feast of plea- 
sure, and she opens her inexhaustible store- 
house and presents every day new beauties and 
new discoveries that afford instruction to the in- 


nature of the God Supreme. 

No, verily, for by such attempts too many 
| have wandered far upon the barren mountains of 
iskepticism and infidelity, and thereby made 


quiring mind of man. He may contemplate the | shipwreck of hopes and feelings that would have 
sun in its meridian splendor, or, in the silence of | gone with them through the valley of the sha- 
the midnight hour, turn his eyes towards the | dow of death, and illuminated their pathway to 
canopy of heaven to behold innumerable worlds | the mansions of eternal glory. I speak of the 
that have had their consecrated paths from time | loss which such have sustained, with feelings 
immemorial, still moving in the same perfect or- | commemorative of the goodness of my heavenly 


der, as on the day 


“ When nature’s beauteous form began 
And when to different form the waters stood, 
As o’er the chaos moved the breathing God.” 


And will not such contemplaticns inspire him 
with sentiments similar to these, ‘ Lord when I 


consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, | 


the moon and tbe stars which thou hast ordained, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him. Thou 
hast made hima little lower than the angels, and 
crowned him with glory and honor.” 

We discover too, by the aid of science, those 
laws by which the universe is governed and in 
what manner the extensive plans of Divine Pro- 
videuce are carried on. It enables us not only 
to direct the ship through the pathless ocean, 
but to measure the comet’s flight over fields of 
unlimited space. It gratifies the vision of the 
philosopher with scenes of which the ignorant 
have but a faint conception, by making him ac- 


| Father, who has preserved me by continued visi- 
tations of his fatherly care, upon the brink of 
| infidelity, upon which, [ fear, I once was border- 
jing. Ah! when I contemplate the regular sue- 
| cession of spring and sutumer, autumn and win- 
| ter—the perfect order and harmony throughout 
| His ample creation, and man, as the centre to 
which the emanations of his beneficence flow. 
| I dare not for a moment doubt his existence and 
| the greatness of his power. 
| Although the endowments of literature and 
| the pursuit of scientific knowledge may not be 
| required, to advance us in the way of eternal life, 
| yet, if thereby our views of a Creator should be 
enlarged and our hearts inspired to declare 


« These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair, Thyself how wondrous thea, 
Unspeakable--who sittest above these beavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these, thy lowest works—yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine!” 
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should the ambition that prompts us outward, 
be construed into a desire to acquire earthly 
fame? I own, that all our pursuits after know- 
ledge, should be with a desire to know more of 
the ways and the works of the Deity, because I 
believe if such were the case, it would exalt our 
idea of his goodaess, and proportionally endear 
him as a divine Benefactor to our hearts. 

“ Philosophy baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed, and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him His praise and forfeits not her own: 
Learning has borne such fruit in other days, 
On all her branches. Piety bas found 
Friends, in the friends of science—and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews.” 


I do not wish thee to understand me as look- 
ing to these things as the primary source of hap- 
piness. My desire is to build upon a founda- 
tion that cannot be shaken, and that I may be 
found walking in fellowship with those who feel 
the communion of the holy spirit and the love 
of God continually to abound in their hearts. 
My own unfaithfulntss in maintaining the in- 
egrity of a self-denying follower of the cross, 
has made me unworthy to become even one of 
the hindermost of the flock of Christ, and yet, 
desiring to advance, such precious opportunities 
as we had last evening affords me a degree of 
satisfaction that language cannot express. To 
feel the sensible presence of that Being, whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain, and the 
mind filled with a desire that His knowledge 
might cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea, is a privilege that I highly appreciate. In- 
deed when I think of the spiritual wants of 
many professing the faith of Christ, and of the 
moral darkness that envelopes the minds of those 
who know not God, my spirit is clothed with 
earnest desires that the great Lord of the har- 
vest would send forth his dedicated children and 
qualify them more and more to preach the gos 
pel in the demonstration of the spirit and with 
power, that the borders of Zion might be en- 
larged, and converts to the religion of Jesus be 
multiplied like the drops of the morning. 

In thy labors to promote this great cause, 
thou hast the unity and sympathy of my feel- 
ings—and knowing thy advanced experience is 
capable of affording a helping hand, I would so- 
licit its extension towards a brother, oftentimes 
laboring under discouragements, yet desirous to 
advance in the knowledge of the Truth and the 
support of its testimonies. Of latter times my 
mind has been led to look at the beauty and 
sweet simplicity of those Christian testimonies 
professedly supported by those sons of the morn- 
ing, who manifested so yreat an obedience to the 
opening visions of light, as to support them in 
the midst of persecution, thus evincing to the 
world, that they were not ashamed of the gos- 
pel of Christ. Theirs was a religion, that con- 





sisted in a practical conformity to the will of God, 
and although it was unadorned with the vain 
embellishments of art, yet it shone as a city set 
on a hill, the light whereof spread abroad among 
the nations, and many were gathered thereby to 
come and partake of the salvation that was found 
within her gates. Oh that these testimonies 
could advance continually, until all that is op- 
posed to the kingdom of Christ should be sha- 
ken to the very foundation, and the power of 
eternal truth spread and prevail in the earth. 

I have extended this communication beyond 
what I expected, for which I offer no apology, 
save that which is found in the freedom I feel to 
communicate my sentiments to thee. 

My love to —— and for thyself, the portion 
always due from Thy friend, 

JouNn JACKSON. 


From the Leisure Hour. 
A CHAPTER ON COMETS. 


Comets have been, in all ages, regarded with 
intense interest, both by the peasant and the 
philosopher. Their sudden and singular appear- 
ance, their great magnitude and velocity, and the 
usual appendage of a stream, or, as it has been 
commonly called, a tail, projected from the side 
furthest from the sun, have rendered them objects 
of the highest curiosity. The term ¢ai/, however, 
is by no means happy, as, in receding from the 
sun, the tail goes before and not behind the body 
of the comet. This appendage presents some- 
what the appearance of hair; hence the name 
comet, derived from the Latin word coma—“a 
lock of hair.’’ These bodies in their motion are 
not confined to the zone in which the planets 
move, but come from remote regions of space. 
The curves or orbits which they describe are also 
very eccentric ; that is, greatly deviating from a 
circle. In this respect they are distinguished 
from planets. The orbit of Mercury, for instance, 
has a considerable eccentricity, his least distance, 
compared with his greatest, being as about 2 to 
3; whereas these elements in the orbits of some 
comets are more than a 1000 to 1. 

The sun is found to be at the focus of their 
orbits, and his gravitation is the centripetal force 
concerned in the description of their tracks. 
From him they derive their light, which is re- 
flected to us from their whole volume; but their 
texture seems not sufficiently compact to present 
the varying phases, as in the moon and several 
of the planets. It is not improbable, however, 
that the materials of a comet, in a very near ap- 
proach to the sun, may for the time become self- 
luminous ; for it is evident, from the extraordi- 
nary and rapid changes which then take place, 
that some extremely powerful excitation is pro- 
duced by the proximity of that luminary, not 
unlikely. of an electrical nature, and sufficient to 
induce a phosphorescent property in the highly 
attenuated substance of the nebulous appendage 
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of the comet. Several of these bodies are en-| would suggest that some powerful repellent force 
tirely devoid of streams or tails, presenting | must have been exerted upon it by the sun. It 
merely a round or oval figure, resembling a mass | subsequently attained to a length of 123 millions 
of vapor or mist. After the most careful examina-| of miles. One that appeared in 1769 had a 
tion with the best telescopes, it seems doubtful | stream of 48 millions of miles; and the beauti- 
whether even the nucleus, or the body of the | ful comet of 1811, visible for several months, 
comet itself, ever consists of matter ina solid| was accompanied by one, divided into two 
state. Some are quite transparent, so that the | branches, that extended over 180 millions of 
smallest stars can be seen through the most} miles. In this comet, as is generally observed, 
dense part of them. Hence, from their great | the streamer was separated by an invisible stmos- 
thinness, these curious bodies seldom shine with | phere from the head, which was about 540,000 
anything like the brightness of the planets ;| miles in diameter. 

though, in this respect, there is the greatest di-| _ It is difficult to imagine that the matter of the 
versity among them, which we must attribute to| tails, projected to so great a distance, could ever 
differences in their densities, or, perhaps, in the | be all again collected by the attraction of the 
original constitution of the physical elements, as} nucleus, or main body of the comet. This may 
adapted for the absorption or reflection of light. | partly account for the observed decrease of this 
Their light usually resembles loose, faintly-illu-| appendage at the successive visits of the same 
mined vapor, but several have exhibited tints of | comet. The material thus left in the neighbor- 
faint red, some of blue, and others of a bright | hood of the sun, may also, by the agency of this 
gold color. Itis only during their passage in | powerful attraction, have contributed to the for- 
the lower parts of their orbits that they become | mation of that nebulous medium or atmosphere 
visible to us; at about five or six times our dis- | surrounding him, called the zodiacal light, which 
tance from the sun, they are lost through the very much resembles the matter of a comet’s 
feebleness of their light. Hence only large and | tail. While some comets are entirely without 
bright comets remain visible for any considerable | this appendage, others have been seen with 
time. several, as the comet of 1823, which had two tails. 


There is a vast difference, we may observe, in 
the velocity of different comets. The great 
comet of 1680, and that of 1843, are remarkable | 
instances of this; the velocity of the latter at | 
the perihelion (the point of the orbit nearest to 
the sun) was 366 miles in one second of time. 
Both these comets approached nearer to the sun | 
than any others that have been computed. That 
of 1680 passed round the sun at a distance from 
his surface of one-third of his radius, or about 
147,000 miles, while that of 1843 was at: one | 
time only one-seventh of his radius, or about 
63,000 miles distant from the luminous surface | 
of that glorious and wonderful body. To 
what an enormous heat must these comets | 
have been exposed—a heat that would have | 
melted, and perhaps rendered gaseous, all our 
earths, rocks and metals. From their amazing 
velocity, their distance from the sun would very 
rapidly increase, but still the heating influence of 
the latter would be prodigious. It has been com- 
puted that the intensity of heat upon the comet ; 
of 1843 must have been 47,000 times greater | 
than what we experience at about 3000 times 
the distance of that body from the sun. If we 
regard this as wholly free thermometric heat, it 
is to us inconceivable that the comet was not 
utterly destroyed by the actual dissipation of 
its substance in space. 

The dilatation which comets undergo from the 
influence of the sun, and the rapidity with which 
it takes place, is astonishing. The comet of 1680 
threw off a streamer or tail, on the side turned 
from the sun, of 60 millions of miles in length, 
and this in the space of 48 hours. Its direction 


/ 








They were of unequal magnitude and brightness ; 
the larger and brighter one turned from the sun, 
the smaller nearly towards it. Another, seen in 
1744, had no less than six streams about 30° 
long, spread out over a very considerable angle. 
Except in small comets, we may add, the tails 
are seldom straight. 

It is a comparatively modern discovery that 
these bodies, erratic as they appear, are in their 
motions subject to the same kind of forces which 
regulate planetary motion. It is, for instance, 


' capable of demonstration from laws of gravity, 


that a body projected at a given distance from 
the sun with any amount of velocity, unless 
thrown directly toward the centre, must, in 
scientific language, describe a curve. In order, 
too, that it may revolve permanently, it must 
describe cither a circle, or that oval figure called 
an ellipse. After the most careful observations 
of the great comet of 1680, made by Newton 
and Dr. Halley, an elliptical orbit was computed 
and laid down to represent its observed motion, 
and this orbit was rigorously maintained through- 
out its visible course. 

The first actual prediction of a comet’s return 
to the sun was made by Dr. Halley, and his at- 
tempt, apparently so daring and hazardous, was 
crowned with success. Having observed and 
computed the elements of a splendid comet that 
appeared in 1682, with a tail 50° in length, he 
remarked a striking coincidence between its ele- 
ments and those of two large comets recorded in 
the years 1607 and 1531, and he conceived they 
might be three distinct visits of one and the 
same comet. Now between these dates there 
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were respectively intervals of 76 and 75 years: 
adding, therefore, 77 years to the period when he 
himself observed it, he ventured to predict its 
next return in 1759. He had the sagacity to 
perceive that its motion would be affected by the 
attractions of the planets, and that the differences 
in the periods of its return, as given above, 
might be thus accounted for. Halley did not 
live to see his predictions fulfilled; but the high 
probability of a successful result encouraged the 
astronomers and mathematicians of that period 
to investigate most minutely all the effects due | 
to planetary disturbance on the orbit of the 
comet; and it was finally concluded that it would 
come to the perihelion in the middle of April, 
1759. It did so on the 12TH of MARcH IN 
THAT YEAR. 618 days had been allowed for the 
influence of the attraction of the various planets 
in delaying the arrival of the expected stranger; 
100 being due to Saturn, and 518 to Jupiter. 
The calculation of the astronomers, imperfect as it | 
was, was a near approach to accuracy, and was a 

glorious triumph of the iutellect over sense. The 

path of the comet had to be computed from day 

to day; it was exposed, too, to disturbing influ- 

ences, varying in intensity and direction, while 

for nearly 77 years it was invisible. This noble 

achievement was effected by the spiritual intellect 

of man, in reliance on the certainty of those laws 

by which it has pleased the Creator to govern | 
the world of matter, and which, by scrutiny and 





thought, it has also been his will that man should 
discover. In this instance the astronomer’s 
patient and laudable inquiry met with an ample 
and rich reward. The next return of Halley’s 
comet was predicted for 1835; and after all the 
elements of disturbance had been re-computed 
with the most rigorous and indefatigable care, 
its passage through the perihelion, after the 
absence of 76 years, was foretold within ten days | 
of its actual occurrence. Had certain discoveries , 
since made by Professor Airy been known at the | 





all and every one hath felt that some power above 
the earth was near. A silent spell sheds o’er 
the spirita foretaste of Heaven’s joy. Thoughts 
come as rays of light illuminating the cell within, 
and, peering out over the lovely landscape, reveal 
beauties that were never seen before. 
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The name of Job Scott, as author of the lead- 
ing article in our last number, was unintentionally 
olitted. 





“The poor ye have always with you.” This 


|is a scripture declaration, and to remember them 


and do them good remains to be a part of our 
Christian duty. We cannot but regard with in- 
terest many of the reformatory measures of our 
day that have for their object the amelioration 
of the condition of this class among us, and more 
especially those which promote habits of useful 
industry, which have a tendency to elevate the 
mind and awaken feelings of self-respect by 
furnishing not only literary knowledge, but also 
that which will enable them to'ohtain the neces- 
saries of life. A report has recently been 
furnished us in relation to what our Sisters are 
doing in a neighboring city. 

The account of the school for the little German 
girls inspired us with the hope thatthe seed thus 
sown may yield an abundant harvest. We think 
itcannot but be productive of good. The old adage 
still holds good, “ an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” Hence do we not only hail 
this important movement in New York, with 


time, the prediction would have been fulfilled to pleasure, but also the ‘‘ Homes for Fr endless 


the very day. The appearance of this comet at 
its several visits have been considerably different, 
but its identity has been accurately verified. Its 
next return may be expected in 1911. 

(To be continued.) 





Toe APPROBATION OF OUR FAMILIES, who 
are with us in our secret hours, hear our pri- 
vate converse, know the habits of our lives and 
the bent of our dispositions, is, or should be, to 
us, far more pleasing and triumphant than the 
shouts of the multitude, or the worship of the 
world. 





MOMENTS IN HEAVEN. 


There are moments when every spirit that 
hath breathed eternal life, feels in the presence 
of some great and unknown power. In the cool 
evening, the shady noon, or the dewy morning, 


Children” in our owncity. Wecannot but believe, 
that if those in whose hearts the feelings of 
benevolence have ripened into active operation, 
carry forward the great work with an eye single 
to Him who can alone bless their efforts, that in 
after years many of those who have been thus 
shielded and cared for when they could not care 
for themselves, will “arise up and call them 
blessed.” 

The following information relative to the early 
interest of our community in the cause of educa- 
tion is gleaned from an editorial notice in the 
Public Ledger, and shews that much good can be 
accomplished by individual energy. 


The “ Philadelphia Society for the Establish- 
ment and Support of Charity Schools” was 
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originat:d in the winter cf 1799, among some | 
apprentices, clerks and young men just commenc- 
ing business, who, seeing the disadvantages the 
children of the poor labored under at that time 
to procure an education, generously formed an 
association fir the purpose of teaching gratui- 
tously such children the rudiments of an English 
education. A night school was opened, and, 
alternately, these youthful pioneers in so momen- 
tous an undertaking commenced the work, giving 
instructions to some twenty or thirty pupils. 
The first season their entire revenue was sixteen 
dollars, derived from their own contributions. The 
success of the experiment was so great that the 
succeeding year the members taxed themselves 
each one dollar per month and opened a day 
school. The school rapidly increased, and an 
act of incorporation was deemed necessary. 

While these young men were practically estab- 
lishing the common school ivstitution, a wealthy 
German, Christopher Ludwig, was providing 
funds for a similar institution. This gentleman 
emigrated from Germany, a poor lad, with much 
experience in the world, a knowledge of the 
Lumble and useful occupation of baking, antl 
with twenty-five pounds as the extent of his 
fortune when he embarked fer Philadelphia. 
With industry, frugality and enterprise, he 
managed to make money in baking gingerbread 
in Letitia court. He accumulated property, and 
at his death, in 1801, left $8000 tothe Associa- 
tion which should first be incorporated for the 
purpose of teaching gratis the poor children of 
Philadelphia. 

The magnitude of the bequest induced the 
Trustees of the Pennsylvania University to be- 
come a competitor for it, against the Philadelphia | 
Society above referred to. It was required that 
the act of incorporation, after receiving the 
official signatures, should be enrolled at Lancaster. 
The ageut of the University and the agent of the | 
Philadelphia Society started on a race to Lan- 
caster, each with a deed in his pocket, to get the 
benefit of a first enrolment, which would secure | 
the legacy. The University man, though on 
horseback, and with the first start, let the agent 
of the Society distance him before be reached the | 
first stopping place, and he abandoned the race. 
The Society's man kept on, unconscious of his 
victory, borrowingand hiring horses from farmers | 
when his own gave out, and reached Lancaster, 
sixty-six miles, in seven hours, and had the en- | 
rolment properly made and recorded. This | 
secured the legacy, and enabled the society to | 
greatly extend its operations. The citizens sub- | 
scribed $2,800 additional, at the suggestion of , 
Dr. Benjamin Rush. A school-house was fitted 





up, and Thomas Walters, in 1802, undertook the | 
duties of the first regular teacher of the school, | 
with sixty pupils. The friends of the school | 
continued to augment, and also the number of 


pupils. 


In 1811, a school for girls was estab- 


verse to the granting of the petition. 
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lished. In 1814, under the managers of the 
same society, two Lancasterian schools were es- 
tablished in Southwark, and the County Com- 
missioners allowed the Society $6 a pupil for a 
limited number of scholars, which the managers 
admitted into the school. The next year the 
Legislature made provisions for public schools, 
and relieved the Society of its duties, though it 
continued to, and still does, support two free 
schools. 


The State of Pennsylvania is yet zealously 
active in the encouragement and support of means 
designed to elevate the poorer classes, and furnish 
them with an equal opportunity with the rich, 
to enlarge their mental capacities and qualify 
them for the active duties of life. 

Our Free Schools have extended far and wide 
the means of education, and no child need now 
be without the qualifications for the exercise of 
his powers in that occupation for which he has a 
talent or preference. 

We cannot approve of all the practices en- 
couraged and the sentiments inculcated in our 
public schools, at the present time; yet we be- 
lieve the free school system is a necessary element 
for the healthful sustenance of our form of 
government. 


In our last number it was announced that the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


| . ° es 
were deliberating on the petition of Passmore 
| Williamson, for a writ of habeas corpus. 


On 7th 
day, the 8th inst., the opinion of the Court was 
delivered in Philadelphia by Judge Black, ad- 
Judge 
Knox dissenting. Our space will not admit the 
publication of the voluminous opinions on which 
grounds for the decision and the dissent of Judge 
Knox are founded. ‘They will be published ex- 
tensively throughout the United States, and those 
interested in the important issues involved in the 
case, will have an opportunity of examining for 
themselves. 

The colored men, Ballard and Custis, who 
were convicted of an assault and battery on John 
H. Wheeler, appeared before Judge Kelly on 
7th day last, and were sentenced to pay a 
fine of ten dollars each to the Commonwealth, to 
pay the costs of prosecution, and to be commit- 
ted to prison for one week. ; 

Passmore Williamson still remains a prisoner 
in Moyamensing, and bears his incarceration 
with manly fortitude, supported, as we believe 
he is, by a conscience void of otfence, so far as 
relates to the cause of his imprisonment. 
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LETTER OF SYMPATHY TO PASSMORE 
WILLIAMSON. 
Lake Superior, on Board the North — 
August 11, 1855. 

My Dear Sir,—With astonishment and in- 
dignation I have learned the story of your im- 
prisonment ; and now, from this distant retreat, 
where I am for the moment, I make haste to 
send you my sympathy. 

From beginning to end—from side to side, 
and in every aspect—this transaction can be 
regarded only as a clear, indubitable, and utterly 
unmitigated outrage. The new-fangled doctrine, 
that a slavemaster ean voluntarily import his 
alleged slave—of course with all the revolting 
incidents of Slavery—into the Free States, is 
not more odious than it is preposterous. It 
is scouted by reason and disowned by universal 
jurisprudence. You were right in disregarding 
it. In stepping forward to remind persons 
claimed as slaves on this pretext, that all such 
claim is baseless, you did a good work. It was 
this knowledge which filled them with confi- 
dence to regain their God-given liberty. And 
for this it appears that you have been brought 
before a man who, “dressed in a little brief 
authority,” has cast you into prison. This 
outrage was rendered more outrageous by the 
way in which it was done. 

It was perpetrated through the great writ of 
habeas corpus. This writ of freedom and de- 
liverance, which in England has often been styled 
the palladium of the Constitution—which is 
recognised as a distinctive feature of Constitu- 
tional Government—which finds no place ina 
despotism, and which is the very master-key 
appointed to unlock prison doors and let the 
oppressed go free—has been made in your case, 
by a hocus pocus without precedent, the instru- 
ment of imprisonment and oppression. 


be considered as the natural fruit of slavery. 


reason. 


maintained. 


fruits of incessant toil ? 


Strange and disgraceful as all this is, it must 


Any person, whosoever he may be—whether 
simple citizen or magistrate—who undertakes to 
uphold this wrong, seems forthwith to lose his 
He may be just, humane and decent in 
other things, but in the support of slavery he 
becomes unjust, inhuman and indecent—often 
in obvious unconsciousness of his degradation. 
The blindness which makes him insensible to a 
wrong so transcendent, naturally, makes him 
insensible to the lesser wrong by which it is 
What is the writ of habeas corpus, 
the trial by jury, the privilege of debate, or} No. 14 Avenue C., near Second Street, where 
your liberty or mine, in the estimation of a 
person who has already screwed himself to the | Saturday and Sunday, in two comfortable school- 
pitch of injustice necessary for the vindication | rooms. 
of an institution which separates parent and | with meat three times a week, which a certain 
child—which stamps woman as a concubine—| number of the older girls assist the Matron in 
which shuts the gates of knowledge, and which | preparing. They are taught to do general house- 
snatches from the weak all the hard-earned | work, to wash and iron such coarse articles as 
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But there must be an end to these things; 
and as Shakespeare found a jewel in the toad’s 
head, so do I find a cheering omen in the in- 
justice which has made you its victim. There 
is an old saying, handed down from distant 
antiquity, that, ‘“‘ Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad ;” and I have often of late 
been impressed byits truth. The Slave Oligarchy 
is mad, and their overflowing madness runs 
through every agent and tool. In all that they 
do—especially in the Fugitive Slave Bill and its 
cruel enforcement, the Nebraska Bill and its 
felonious administration, and now in the im- 
prisonment of an unoffending citizen—I rejoice 
to believe that there is unmistakeable evidence 
of that madness which precedes a fall. Verily 
the day is at hand when returning justice will 
once more bear sway; then, among the triumphs 
'of Freedom, will be a reckoning with unjust 
judges. 

Meanwhile, accept my congratulations on the 
portion of responsibility and dignity which is 
yours. It is a privilege to suffer for truth ; and 
I erivy not the meanness of that soul which 
would hesitate to prefer the stone walls of a 
prison, to the cushioned seat of the magistrate 
by whose irrational and tyrannical edict you have 
been condemned. 

Believe me, my dear sir, with much regard, 
very faithfully yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 


PassmMorE WILLIaMson, Esg., Moyamensing Frison, 
Philadelphia. 





Second Annual Report of the Industrial School 
Association for German Girls. April, 1855. 
The Managers of the Industrial School for 

German Girls, present the following Report to 

the Society :— 

This School is intended for the Street children 
of the German quarter of our City—for those 
who from ignorance of our language, poverty of 
parents, or gross indifference to its necessity, are 
unwilling or unable to attend the Public Schools. 
It has been open without interruption, through 
two winters and one summer, and we feel con. 
vinced there is, at present, no better way of 
reaching these neglected girls, so exposed to all 
\the temptations of a large city. The general 
arrangements of these Schools are too well known 
to require special notice. This was removed on 
the first of May, from the single room in which 
it was opened the previous winter, to a house 





120 children may be received every day, except 





A good dinner is provided for them, 


are used in the School, and to keep the house in 
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order. The Matron bathes each child once a 
week, and in the afternoon they are taught to 
sew upon plain garments, which are given to 
them as they may require them. 

The Infant School is under thé care ofa 
Principal teacher, who devotes her whole time 
to forty little girls from six to ten years old, 
teaching them through pictures, until they can 
understand English. They learn readily and 
with patient attention. Their minds are in gene- 
ral wakeful, active and clear, and their disposi- 
tions affectionate and docile. They are easily 
interested by religious instruction, which is 
always of the simplest and most direct character. 
They listen attentively to little talks about the 
right and wrong, as to some new thing, and the 
interest and curiosity they evince is very differ- 
ent from the manner of children, long accustomed 
to such teachings. The gentle, kindly influence 
of the Principal is much increased by her visit- 
ing the homes of the children, which is done 
constantly. 

The School for older girls numbers eighty-two, 
from eight to fifteen years of age—under the 
charge of a Principal, assisted by the volunteer 
teachers. The order, regularity, and self-control 
which exist in this School, are very remarkable ; 
and spring from the Principal’s decided, but 
quiet influence, without the use of punishment 
or reward. The number of ladies who have 
taught through the winter, has been sixty a week 
—dividing their attendance between the morning 
and afternoon. Many have served through two 
severe winters, with great perseverance and faith- 
fulness—and we look to this intercourse between 
the poor and the highly favored, as the most 
valuable feature of this form of charity. It has 
led in many cases to a personal interest between 
the teacher and some one child, which may be 
the means of influencing her future life—giving 
her a friend and adviser whom she may approach 
with confidence. Many of those connected with 
the School receive one child on Saturday, to 
teach her some nicer kind of work, to create a 

taste for more refining amusements, and to try 
to awaken her religious feelings through personal 
intercourse, and through the affections. There 
are different ways of carrying out such an object, 
suited to different tastes or circumstances. The 
will can find a way of using what we have and 


what we are—God’s gifts to us—for the good of 


others. 

Through the German visitor, and the volun- 
teer monthly visitors, every child has been visited, 
and we kmow the condition of the family. The 
reports of all our habitual visitors are to the 
same effect. They say—‘ We can hardly exer- 
cise too much care in this matter of giving. 
Driven by the hard season to beg, when, perhaps, 
they never begged before, it has become easy to 
them, and may readily become habitual.” The 
judicious manner in which garments have been 
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distributed in the School after close inquiry, and 
the rules which prevent the teachers from giving 
to their classes, have had a very favorable in- 
fluence in doing away with that constant asking 
for clothing, which both parents and children 
seemed to think the only object, of those who 
came to serve them, was to gratify. 

Of those sent to the Public Schools we receive, 
generally, good accounts. We wish to keep up 
their connexion with the School, by encouraging 
them to take books from the Circulating Library, 
belonging to the School and by attending the 
Christmas and other festivals. The Library has 
two hundred volumes, donations from publishers 
and friends, and about twenty-five children take 
out books. They are returned with regularity, 
and it is considered a distinction to have them. 
Several little girls say that they teach their 
mothers some of the words and tell them the 
stories. This loan of books is an inducement to 
study ; and the rapidity with which sufficient 
English is learned to entitle them to take out a 
book, is very encouraging. 

In the midst of so much misery and this grow- 
ing pauperism of our City—the saddest thought 
and fact of this sad winter—we may console 
ourselves with the feeling that this, our work 
among children, cannot fail to do some good, 
even if it be partial andlimited. The influences 
under which they are brought, and the spirit 
which leads our teachers to go to these poor 
vagrants, instead of leaving it for them to come 
to us, must make its true impression upon them. 
It is no child’s play which should fill womens’ 
minds and hearts in this country. The time has 
passed when they may think their duties are 
bounded by their own walls. In an earlier and 
ruder age of Christianity, when protection was 
necessary for those whose consciences called them 
to duties which lay beyond their homes, the garb 
and authority of the Church gave to a few that 
security which law and an advanced civilization 
now provide for all. ‘The Sisters of Charity and 
of Mercy live up to this view of womens’ duties, 
to the exclusion of all other—and with the cor- 
ruptions and prejudices of the Old World, the 
dress of a nun and the sanctity of religious vows, 
may be necessary to secure that respect and de- 
ference, which women so generally receive among 
us. This, in changing their position, enlarges 
their duties and increases their responsibilities. 
The independence they enjoy, toa degree un- 
known in older countries, should be an incentive 
to increased faithfulness in using it. The educa- 
tion they receive, often only limited by capacity 
or inclination, should be something more than a 
dead letter, an affair of expense or display, or at 
best of selfish and refined gratification. The 
position of women in this country, more peculiar 
than they are aware of, and exciting the atten- 
tion of Europeans to an extent not understood 
among us, brings with it responsibilities which 
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it would be well for them to consider. There 
is no privilege without its attendant duty—and 
these blessings of education and of freedom, 
should result in enlarged minds and capacities, 
wider interests than those which have generally 
satisfied women ; should strengthen their resolu- 
tions and enable them to direct wisely their sym- 
pathies and exertions. It has been stated to us by 
those whose sense of Christian duty leads them 
among prisoners, that this preventive work for 
children is the chief hope they have for the de- 
crease of crime in large cities. very feeling of 
gratitude towards God, of obedience to the words 
and sympathy with the spirit of Him, whose life 
was with the lowly and neglected, should make 
this work among the poor, especially among 
children, a part of the recognized duty of every 
woman, to be discharged as all other duties are, 
with self-sacrifice and effort, and at some personal 
cost and labor. 


MY GROPINGS NINE MILES UNDER GROUND. 


In the month of September, accompanied by 
a young friend, the writer gratified a long- 
cherished desire by a visit to the celebrated 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, ninety miles south 
from Louisville. A tedious and fatiguing stage- 
coach journey of eighteen hours brought us to 
Bell’s hotel, a comfortable road-side inn, where 
the coach deposits passengers forthe cave. Mr. 


Bell, mine host, now descending the hill of life, 
is well known on the road, and is famed for not 
having seen the Mammoth Cave, although athirty 


years’ resident within seven miles of it. A gen- 
tleman and his wife from Lexington, Kentucky, 
were our sole and agreeable companions to the 
cave. After two hours’ jolting in a buggy over 
a most uncomfortable road, through beautiful, 
rolling, oak-clad “ barrens,” we were housed in a 
good hotel erected for the accommodation of the 
cave visitors. 

Having fortified ourselves with a good dinner 
as well as coarse woolen jackets and caps, we set 
out for our first day’s excursion underground. 
Mat, our negro slave guide, with nothing slavish 
in learning, dress, or language, provided a lamp 
for each of us, and led us down a steep path into 
a deep dark ravine. At the bottom appears the 
Mammoth’s Mouth, a wide orifice of very for- 
bidding aspect, to which we descended by rude 
steps constructed of the loose rocks and earth. 
On entering, we were met by a flight of bats, 
numbers of which inhabit the outer parts of the 
cave. 

The part immediately within the entrance is 
comparatively contracted, although about the 
size of a railway tunnel, and is known by the 
name of The Narrows. This expands into a more 
spacious section called the First Salpetre Vats. 
Here was an extensive manufactory of saltpetre 
for gunpowder during the war of 1812-15. It 





was obtained by lixiviating the fine alluvial earth 
with which the floor of the cave is deeply covered. 
The wagon tracks and foot-prints of the oxen em- 
ployed in the work are still distinctly visible. 
Lines of wooden pipes, by which the ley was 
conveyed to the evaporating pans, numerous 
wooden vats and other erections, show the great 
extent of the work carried onin this pande- 
monium—truly a fit place for the preparation of 
the death-dealing material. The roof of the vat- 
house is a lofty dome, called the Rotunda. 

The most interesting parts of the cave have 
fanciful designations, derived from the names of 
various objects to which they have a rude resem- 
blance, or from some incident in their history. 
Thus, having passed the first vats, we meet the 
Cliffs of Kentucky River, which, the Kentuckian 
informs us, this lamp-lit landscape really resem- 
bles. Next appear the Church and Pulpit, 
where there was at one time regular preaching, 
and where a sermon is still delivered at times 
when visitors are many. It is an irregular vault, 
sixty feet in height. We then passed through 
the Second Saltpetre Vats, where the cave is 
wide and lofty, cumbered with hills of stones and 
saline earth thrown up in the process of lixivia- 
tion, and enter the Gothic Gallery. Across this 
division runs a ledge of the limestone rock pro- 
jecting from the wall, and from this Gallery, to 
which we ascend with some little difficulty, we 
have a peculiar view faintly revealed by the 
scattered lamps beneath us. 

Leaving the main cave here, we turned to the 
right, into the Gothie Avenue, in which the rocks 
assume a rude resemblance to Gothie architecture. 
Here ina niche was found the mummy of a 
woman. Asno known tribe of American Indians 
preserve their dead in this manner, she is be- 
lieved to have belonged to an extinct race, per- 
haps to those who raised the numberless mysteri- 
ous mounds which are scattered over the western 
state—a numerous people who have left no other 
history. 

Rousing himself from the reverie inte which 
the mummy story will probably throw him, the 
tourist soon reaches the Gothic Chapel, which is 
well entitled to its name from the massive ribbed 
pillars and arches formed by the junction of the 
stalactites from the roof, and the stalagmites 
from the floor. Descending into a deep cavity 
called the Lover’s Leap, and scrambling through 
Elbow Crevice, we contemplate the beauties of 
the Star Chamber, of which some one has truly 
said that the roof seems to be split open, reveal- 
ing the vault of the night—heaven spangled 
with stars. This most beautiful phenomenon is 
caused by the roof, fifty feet above us, being 
coated with a black crust, studded with small 
crystals, which twinkle in the lamp-light. 

The Deserted Chamber is memorable as the 
scene of a curious experiment in the treatment 
of consumption. The air of the cave being mild, 
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and unaffected by the changes of the season, con- 
sumptive patients were to be cured by being 
buried alive. ‘Houses, which are still staading, 
were built in the now deserted chamber, and the 
voluntary immigration te a species of classical 
Hades duly took place. Through their love of 
the light, they consented to “ remain in darkness 
as those who had been long dead.” Life is 
swect, but the result was as might have been 
anticipated. They enjoyed indeed a mild and 


equable though damp climate; but then the | 


gloom, the silence, with the wakeful sensitive- 
ness these must have produced, and the constant 
society of their fellow consumptives, exerted a 
baneful effect. It was soon found that their 
situation was too unnatural for healthy influences, 
and the well-meant scheme was gradually aban- 
doned, “‘ the last man” having persevered for a 
year without benefit. 

With a heavy sigh for the consumptives, or 
perhaps to test the soundness of our own lungs, 
we trudge on again in search of other wonders. 
Travelling the Winding Labyrinth, we are 
abruptly stopped by a wall of rock, in which we 
perceive an opening like a Gothic window. 


Within this window is Goran’s Dome. Our | 
guide ignites some oiled paper and throws it | 


into the abyss. While thus illuminated, we 
lean over the window sill, and perceive this grand 
and beautiful cavity rising one hundred feet 


above, and sinking as far beneath us. Such | 
places possess an indescribable attraction, and I | 
could not resist the desire to descend to the | 


bottom if at all pratticable. Turning back a few 


steps, I followed Mat through narrow, rugged, | 


. S . 
and tortuous crevices, gradually descending to 


the top of a water-worn pass, only large enough 
to admit a man’s body. This pass may be com- 


pared to a chimney stuck round internally with | 
spikes of rock, mud being substituted for soot. 
It was some thirty feet in depth, and opens into | 


the bottom of the Dome. . Scrambling down 


bear-fashion, we soon reached the bottom, and | 


(Foran’s majestic dome, illuminated by the lights 
of our party at the window in mid-distance, 
towered above us to the height of two hundred 
feet—a sharp cone, ribbed like a groined vault, 


and polished by that persevering architect, water. | 


Picking up a few pebbles as memorials, we re- 
turned by the same rat-holes, thoroughly be- 
smeared, but delighted. 

Our first day’s excursion terminated at the 
Bottomless Pit. This fearful place for a time 
sect bounds to discovery in the cave, completely 
barring further progress. To look into it, and 
listen to the booming thunder that rose from an 
unknown depth when a stone was hurled into it, 
long deprived the most stout-hearted of their 
determination to explore. At length a subter- 
ranean Columbus crossed it at the second at- 
tempt, only escaping destruction by a hairbreadth. 
His ladder slipped, but a death grip of a project- 
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ing rock saved him, and he found himself on the 
further side. A gangway was soon after thrown 
across the narrow part of it. It is found to be 
about one hundred and sixty feet in depth. 
Several deeper passages have been found opening 
into it in different directions. Indeed the lime- 
stone formation in the vicinity of the Bottomless 
Pit, (to repeat that awful appellation, so sug- 
gestive of a more terrible reality,) and Goran’s 
Dome, is quite honey-combed with caves, above, 
below, and around. One part of it is worn into 
the form of a very deep circular draw well, ap- 
parently as perfect as plummet and compass can 
| make it. Here, however, as we have said, ended 
our first day’s excursion, and, in miner language, 
we “ went to grass” again. 

We set out anew next morning to penetrate 
to the extremity of the cave and explore its vari- 
ous branches. Mat carried a can of oil ; Albert, 
another slave of much intelligence, a basket of 

| provisions; and our suite was completed by his 
wife Helena, a brown woman, cheerful, neat, and 
rather good looking. We proceed by the main 
cave, over the ground already described, till we 
reach the Giant’s Coffin, a fallen rock lying near 
the wall. This coffin hid for thirty years, after 
the discovery of the cave, the entrance to the 
parts reserved for this day’s excursion. Visitors 
passed and repassed closely by, without dream- 
ing that behind it lay a passage leading to 
avenues more extensive and remarkable than any 
yet discovered. 
Turning sharp behind the Giant’s Coffin, we 
descend by a ladder through the steps of lime 
into the Valley of Humility. Thence through 
the winding way, or Fat Man’s Misery, a long 
serpentine water-worn passage, just wide enough 
for ordinary “ humans,’’ but in which one of the 
| Falstaff specics would be miserable indeed, and 
would, doubtless, wipe his brow, and heartily 
congratulate himself when he had wriggled him- 
sclf through the pass into Great Relief. We 
| next reach in succession River Hall; Bacon 
‘Chamber, its roof strangely worn into resem- 
| blance of scores of bacon hams hanging from it; 
| the Dead Sea, a horrid gulf with a black pool at 
| the bottom, that one shudders to look at; the 


| River Styx, which is heard rushing along ina 
| chasm below us to join Lake Lethe. We cross 
| the river by a natural bridge, which leads us to 

the shores of the lake, a pond of limpid water, 
| never once ruffled by a breeze. We are paddled 
over it in a flat-bottomed boat, and land upon a 
smooth, sandy beach, at the entrance of the Great 
Walk. This is a lofty and wide corridor, three 
hundred yards long, through which the river 
flows when its waters are high: but we now walk 
without obstruction over its sandy bed. Appa- 
rently it has been altogether excavated by run- 
ning water, of which every part of its shelves and 
cavities bears the impress. It leads to Eeho 
River. Upon its quiet and pellucid waters we 
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embark. The lamps are ranged in the bow of 
the boat, and Mat seats himself with his paddle 
in the stern. Silently she glides through an arch 
so low that we must crouch in passing, but which 
immediately expands again into a wide irregular 
pass. So transparent is the water, that although 
sometimes twenty feet in depth, we can distinctly 
survey its bed, its every stone and crag, even to 
the bottom. While sitting in breathless admira- 
tion, che guide, by a blow upon the boat from 
his paddles, awakes the slumbering echo. It 
rolls around us, reverberates along the vaults, 
and dies away in the gloom, like a peal of music 
uttered in thunder, sinking by soft cadence into 
primeval silence. ‘Then the paddle is timed to 
a negro melody, with an abrupt pause at the close 
of each verse. Hark! The echo expires with 
such a perfect resemblance to a bass note from a | 
strong piano, that we may exclaim, surely there 
is some other instrument than rock and water 
here. A voice hails us from the darkness ahead. 
“Tt was only an echo.” ‘No; it was cer- 
tainly a voice.” Reaching the termination of } 
our voyage, where the river disappears through > 
a low conduit, we find that the voice was from a 
solitary fisherman who had been pursuing his 
sport since early morning ; for the waters of the 
cave are tenanted by two species of fish as pecu- | 
liar as their habitation—fish without eyes—divine | 
skill, economical in all its workings, having | 
denied them organs which would here have been | 
useless. 

(To be continued.) 


PRAY FOR THOSE THOU LOVEST. 


Yes pray for those thou lovest, thou mayst vainly, idly | 
seek, 
The fervid words of tenderness by feeble words to 
speak ; 
Go kneel before thy Father’s throne, and meekly, 
humbly there, } 
Ask blessings for the loved ones in the silent hour 
of prayer. 


Yes, pray for those thou lovest, if uncounted wealth | 
were thine, 
The treasures of the boundless deep, the riches of 
the mine, 
Thou couldst not to thy cherished friend, so dear a 
gift impart, 
As the earnest benediction of a deeply loving heart. 





Seek not the worldling’s friendship, it shall droop and 
wane ere long, 
In the cold and heartless glitter of the pleasure 
loving throng ; 
But seek the friend who, when thy prayer for him shall 
murmured be, . 
Breathes forth in faithful sympathy a fervent prayer 
for thee. 


And should thy flowery path become a thorny bed of 


pain, 
The friendship formed in bonds like these thy spirit 
shall sustain, 
Years may not chill, nor change invade, nor poverty 
impair 
The love that grew and flourished at the holy time 
of prayer. 
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From the Dollar Newspaper. 
** PERSEVERE.” 
BY J. M- HALDEMAN, JR. 


Oh! what a sweet and magic power 
A single word has on the ear, 
That, whispered in a parting hour, 
Can bring our dearest friends so near. 


*T was but a word—but it was spoken 

When friend from friend was forced to part; 
°T was but a word—but ’t was a token 

To brighten o’er a beating heart. 


°T was but a word—but often when 

A withered hope I’ve sorrowed o’er, 
That word has cheered me on again, 

And brought me peace and joy once more. 


°T was but a word—-a single word-- 

But oft, when gloomy cares were near, 
Its magic tones again I’ve heard— 

Thy parting word, to ‘* Persevere.”’ 


°T was but a word—but oft when night 
Has shadowed all things, far and near, 
[ love to think my beacon light 
Is in that word, to ** Persevere.”’ 


Then think not I shall e’er forget 
The parting word--’t'is prized by me 
Whene’er I think of thee; ’tis yet 
Endeared to me by memory. 


CHRISTIAN CIRCUMSPECTION. 


Teach me, with mind unruffied and serene, 
To meet the hourly accidents of life ; 

And let the tones of gentle patience lend 
Their soft sweet music to my lightest word. 


| O! may I bear in mind, that from the roots 


Of withered and neglected duties spring 

The rankest sin-weeds that infest the heart ; 
That wisdom infinite has placed me here 

To work thy will, watched o’er by angels’ eyes, 


| Cherished and cared for not alone by those 


Whom Thou hast given to tread life’s path with me, 

But with a love beyond all human ken, 

By Thee on whom my hopes of heaven depend, 

My Lord, my God, my Saviour, and my Friend. 
Calvert’s ** Wife?s Manual.”’ 


HUMAN ELEVATION. 


“T know” says Channing, “ but one elevation 
of a human being, and that is Elevation of Soul. 
Without this, it matters nothing where a mun 
stands, or what he possesses; and with it, he 
towers; he is one of God’s nobility, no matter 
what place he holds in the social scale. There 
are not different kinds of dignity for different 
orders of men, but one and the same to all. The 
only elevation of a human being, consists in the 
exercise, growth, energy of the higher principles 
and powers of his soul. A bird may be shot 
upward to the skies by a foreign force, but it 
rises, in the true sense of the word, only when 
it spreads its own wings, and soars by its own 
living power. So a man may be thrust upwards 
in a conspicuous place by outward accidents, but 
he rises only so far as he exerts himself, and ex- 
pands his best faculties, and ascends by a free 
effort, to a nobler region of thought and action.” 
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HOW TO PLANT TREES. 
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winter rains gradually dissolving, became dissem- 


The number of Philadelphianswho have “cot- inated through the earth below, where it was 
tages out of town,” or who reside permanently drunk up by the roots. The results fully veri- 
in the rural districts, has rendered the planting | fied the expectations of the transplanter. In 


of shade and other ornamental trees a subject of 
general interest. Every person, who owns an 
acre, desires to have trees on it. Yet so few 
individuals understand how to set them out pro- 


| 


eighteen months tke trees have grown more than 
they did in the four preceding years, and surpass 
in luxuriance nearly all those which have been 
set out in the neighborhood. They now require 


perly, that usually it is only after frequent trials, | no more care. 


and after years have passed, that the coveted ob- 
ject is attained. 


This failure is the result of a popular notion | sary. 


that trees do not require cultivation. 


To those familiar with the scientific cultivation 
of shade trees, this narrative may seem unneces- 
It details a process substantially similar to 


Four men | that which has been pursued, they will say, both 


out of five, who set out trees around their|in England and the United States for over fifty 


houses, think that is only necessary to put thriv-| years. 


ing young plants into the ground, and that na- 
ture will do the rest. Yet if the farmer were 
to display similar ignorance in relation to his 
wheat or potatoes, these same persons would pro- 
nounce him a fool. A young tree demands cul- 
tivation as much as corn. What the method of 
that cultivation should be is the subject we pro- 
pose to consider. We can do it best by giving 
an actual experience. 

A gentleman, some two years ago, purchased 
a small piece out of town, which had on it quite 
a number of deciduous trees, planted about four 
years before. None of the trees, however, were 
healthy, though some throve better than others. 
Resolving to reset them, he had them all care- 
fully dug up, and in this process noticed that the 
most flourishing had been accidentally put down 


in large holes and where the soil was compara- 


tively rich. He found also that the puniest of 
all had been set in a soil so hard that their roots 
had been unable to penetrate the nearly imper- 
vious earth. He concluded from this that the 
great difficulty in transplanting trees lay in the 
omission to provide a proper soil for the suckers 
of the roots to extend themselves in, and that 
this omission could best be corrected by increasing 
the diameter of the hole, as well as by supplying 
a soil sufficiently nutritious. The air, he reasoned, 
was always the same, whether a tree was well or 
illy set out. A damaging exposure being avoided, 
the proper care of the roots was all in all. 
Accordingly he dug, for each tree, a hole five 
feet in diameter. The top soil he carefully re- 
served, but the sub-soil he rejected. Placing the 
young plant in its proper position in this hole, he 
had the roots carefully spread out, even the small- 
est sucker, patiently avoiding to bruise them. 
The hole was then filled up with the top soil, and 
with other similar soil brought from other parts 
of the field.. The time chosen for setting out the 
trees was autumn, on the supposition that they 
would be in a better condition to receive the bene- 
ficial influences of spring than if they were left 
till the latter season to be planted. A covering 
of well-rotted manure, about four inches deep, 
was spread over the ground, around the young 
tree, as far as the hole had extended, which the 


But it must be remembered that few men 
who purchase rural homesteads about Philadel- 
phia have studied the scientific cultivation of trees, 
and that they generally suppose nature will kill 
or nourish the tree as she pleases, and that all 
they can do is to stick itin the ground. Besides, 
the plan we have detailed is one which a man of 
the most moderate means can adopt, for it does 
not require the calling in of a professional assist- 
ant, with its attendant bill of costs.—Ledger. 


LABELS OF FRUIT TREES. 


After a trial of some years, we can confidently 
recommend the following composition as making 
an indelible marking paint on zine for trees. Let 
strips of zinc, half an inch wide and perfectly 
bright, of any suitable length be procured, punch 
a hole in one end, and suspend by copper wire 
to the branch of a tree, with the name written 
on, and it will remain for many years indicating 
at all times the name, and preventing much of 
the confusion so prevalent in the nomenclature of 
fruits. It should be written with a quill pen, 
and always shaken before using. ‘Take one 
dram verdigris, one drachm sal ammoniac powder 
and half a drachm of lamp-black, and mix with 
ten drachms of water.— Selected from the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Journal. 


———————————— ED 


PHILADELPHIA.MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is firmer. 
Standard brands are now held at $7 62 a $8 00 per 
barrel. The sales forhome consumption at $7 75 up 
to $8 25 for common and extra brands, and fancy lots 
at higher figures. Nothing doing in Rye Flour ; last 
sale is quoted at $6 25. Penna. Corn Meal is held at 
$4 25 per bbl. 


Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering, 
and prices are well maintained. Sales of 6000 bushels 
good and prime Southern red, part Tennessee, at 
$170 per bushel, and $1 85a $1 88 for prime whites 
Small sales of Delaware Rye at $1 00, and Penna. 
at $109. Corn is dull; last sales of yellow at 95c, 
afloat. Oats are in better demand, and 5000 bushels 
good Delaware sold, part at 37 a 39}c per bushel. 


CoveRseep is not inquired after, but there is little 
or none left in first hands ; we quote at $6 50 a $7 25 
per 64 lbs. Sales of Timothy at $375 a #4 50 per 
bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 85. 
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\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

1, FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s 
Hill, Salem Co., N. J. 

The Winter Session of this Institution will open on 
the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms @f admission $20 per session. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
livered by a practical Chemist. 

For Circulars of School, address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
9th mo. 15--2m. Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N.J. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FUR 
\ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, commences on the 
first. Second day in the Tenth month, (October.) 
Terms $140 per year. For particulars, address the 
Principal for a Circular. 

BENJAMIN B LIPPINCOTT, Prixcipal, 

9th mo. 8. Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


NHARON FEMALE SEMINARY will be re- 
5 opened for the reception of pupils on the 15th of 
Ninth month. RACHEL T. JACKSON, 

9th mo. 1—t. Princtpal. 

\BIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- 
} PARTMENT.—The Committee having charge of 
the School are gratified at being able to announce 
that they have secured the servicesof Aaron B. Ivins 
ag Principal, whose long experience and success in 
teaching they think recommend him to the confidence 
of Friends and others. 

The School will be opened on the first Second day 
in the Ninth month next. 

The building, situated on.a lot adjoining Cherry St. 
Meeting House, is airy and commodious, having been 
erected especially for schools. ‘Che main room will 
accommodate one hundred pupils; in addition to 
which there are suitable Class rooms, a Lecture room, 
and an Observatory. 

This School has been instituted principally for the 
education of the children of Friends; when others are 
admitted, it is expected our testimony to simplicity 





blished for its government will be observed. 

The pupils will be expected to attend the meetings 
for worship held at Cherry Street on Fourth days. 

No pupil will be adinitted for part of a term; nor 
will any be received under eleven years of age, with- 
out the consent of the Visiting Committee. The quali- 
fications for admission wil] be, a capability of reading 
with facility in the reading books of the School, writing 
a legible hand, and having an elementary knowledge 
of Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography. 

Lectures on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
and such other subjects’as may be thought expedient, 
elucidated by suitable apparatus, will be delivered in 
connexion with the regular studies. 

The year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, one commencing on the first day of the Second 
month, and ending on the last day of the Sizth month ; 
the other beginning on the first of the Ninth month, 
and ending on the last day of the First month.* There 
will be two sessions daily. 

The price of tuition is $25 per term for Class A; 
$20 per term for Class B; and $15 per term for Class 
C, payable in advance. No extra charge will be made 
for fuel, pens, ink and slate pencils. 

School books (eXcept blank books) will be fur- 
nished, for the use of which the following charges 
will be made. Parents or guardians may, however, 
furnish their own books if they so prefer. 

Class A, including Astronomy, $2 00 per term. 

«A, excluding “ 175 ss 
“ B “cc “ee 175 “ 
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If any book be unnecessarily damaged by a pupil, 
| Principal may assess such damage, and charge the 


same in addition to the above. 

For instruction in the Languages and Drawing, 
separate classes will be arranged to receive those of 
the School who may desire it; for each of which an 
extra charge will be made. 

For further information, application can be made to 


AARON B. IVINS, Principat, 
Residence, No. 551 Vine 8t., 
or to the following Friends: 

Dituwyn Parrisy, 

S. W. corner Eighth and Arch Sts, 
J. Witson Moore, 

No. 63 Spruce Street. 
Jacos M. Exuis, 

No. 7 N. 2d St. & No. 350 N. 7th St. 
Ann A. Townsenp, 

No. 254 North Fourth Street. 
Saran S. Bippie, 

No. 164 Arch St. 
Desorau F. Wuarton, 


9th mo. 1. No. 130 Spruce St. 


* There will be no school during the week of Yearly Meeting, 
or on the days of the Quarterly or Mon hly Meetings held at 
Cherry Street. 


\ J] ANTED,—A young man, (with or without a 
family,) who is a good miller by trade. A 

Friend would be preferred, and liberal wages given, 

Address J. M. W., Barclay P. O., Whiteside Co., Ill. 
9th mo. 1. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 

from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 


| The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
| matics and Drawing. 
Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 
Termus.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 
For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry, Pa. 
References. 
Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Witiiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuarces Winttams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wricart, No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 
Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 


ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 

a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 

Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Joun 

Hunn, Camden, Delaware, or to Wu. W. Moores, No. 
| 100 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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\EASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand and 
S for sale by R. A. & J. J. Wittrams & @o., 
N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. WituraMs, 
J. J. WitutaMs, 


Sth mo. 4—3m. F. Suoemaxer. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. aw. 


: | Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. * 
will be properly regarded, and that the rules esta- | 
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